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not beyond the range of possibility. Generally
the South has afforded little encouragement to or-
ganized labor. Even the white workers, except in
the cities and in a few skilled trades, have shown
until recently little tendency to organize. In the
towns and villages they are not sharply differgjiti-
ated from the other elements of the population.
They look upon themselves as citizens rather than
as members of the laboring class. Except in a few of
the larger towns one does not hear of "class con-
flict"; and the "labor vote/' when by any chance
a Socialist or a labor candidate is nominated, is
not large enough to be a factor in the result.

During 1918 and 1919, however, renewed efforts
to organize Southern labor met with some success
particularly in textile and woodworking establish-
ments, though the tobacco industry and public
utilities were likewise affected. The efforts of
employers to prevent the formation of unions led
to lockouts and strikes during which there was
considerable disorder and some bloodshed. Com-
munities which had known of such disputes only
from hearsay stood amazed. The workers gener-
ally gained recognition of their right to organize,
and their success may mean greater industrial
friction in the future.